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THE MIRROR. 


SPIRIT OF i see FOR 
] 


WE ‘will not keep the reader “ on the 
tenters’’ by any prolegomena of ours, but 
proceed at once to string together a few 
of the pearls—of great price —which 
are set in-the Annuals for the forth- 
coming year. First in our court of 
claims is 


She Continental Annual, 


another “ ae in the field,”’— 
precisely upon the plan of the Land- 
scape Annual, but sold at one third less 
price. It contains twelve large view 
engravings and a Title page, from draw- 
ings by Prout. The literary portion 
ists of rc tic tales sufficiently in 
harmony with the localities to serve as 
illustrations of the engravings. 
We proceed to notice the latter; the 
literature being reserved for the present. 


I. City and Bridge of Prague, en- 
graved by J. Le Keux. A scene of high 
sparkling beauty. The lights are so 
managed as exquisitely to bring out up- 
wards of 50 figures and statues and the 
minutest points of the buildings. 

2. City and Bridge of Dresden.— 
J. T. Wilmore. The life of the water 
and the crumbling age of the bridge 
must ensure admiration. 

3. Hotel de Ville, Brussels.—E. J. 
Roberts. The subject of our engraving, 
and a spot almost of too recent interest 
to require our illustration. The point- 
work of the hotel, and the richly-carved 
architecture of the adjoining houses 
make a striking scene, which, by the 
courtesy of the Publishers of the Conti- 
mental Annual, our artist has endea- 
voured to transfer to the annexed page. 

4. Rouen Cathedral.— W. Wallis. 
Another scene of rich pointed and orna- 
mental domestic architecture. 

5. Port and Lake of Como.—T. Bar- 
ber. A delicately executed view of this 
region of romance. The softness of the 
whole print is eminently characteristic. 

6. Piew in Nuremberg.—E. J. Ro- 
berts. An enriched street scene, with 
the cathedral five-storied towers and 
spires in the distance. The bay-win- 
dows, corbels, and dripstones of the 
dwelling-houses have infinite variety. 

9. View in Ghent.—J. H. Kernot. 
From the river, with several richly- 
ornamented gable-ends. 

8. Church of St. Pierre, at Caen. — 
J. Carter. An elaborate specimen, 
whose enrichments are admirably defined. 

9. Place St. Antoine, at Padua,— 
E...J. Roberts. An arcaded and balco- 
nied street, with, we suppose, an ele- 





vated conduit, and a church and campa- 
nile towers in the distance. 

10. Cathedral Tower, Antwerp.— 
W. Floyd. Eight storied gubles, and 
as our zealous correspondent, at p. 286 
of vol. xiv. Mirror, describes, “a spire 
oflight, ornamental, elegant open-work, 
carried up about 100 feet higher than 
St. Paul’s.” 

ll. Viewin Metz.—T. Barber. From 
the river, with the pointed cathedral, 
“with antique windows richly dight’’ 
—grey in the distance. 

12. The Porta Nigra, or Roman Ruin 
at Treves.—E. J. Roberts. A frown- 
ing mass of pillared and arcaded stories ; 
in the engraving managed with great 
skill. 

13. Roman Column near Treves.— 
S. Fisher. The enriched work of the 
column is beautifully set off by the plain 
church rising from amidst trees in the 
back ground. This view has a border 
or ornamental frame-work by F. W. 
Topham, and consisting of Grecian leaf 
and scroll work, which truly merits the 
character of chastely-elegant. 

The drawings are, one and all, in Mr. 
Prout’s first style, which is admirably 
supported throughout by the nicety of 
the engravers. In fine, we havé seldom 
witnessed a performance more credita- 
ble to all P aca concerned than this 
new Annual. 





The Amulet 


Deserves early mention from its having 
been on our table some days past. Alto- 
gether, in art as well as in literature, 
it is the most welcome annual of this 
year’s growth. The matter-of-fact 
character of a few of its papers renders 
it treasurable. It is not the ‘ butterfly 
of a season,” and on that account we 
are happy to perceive that the judicious 
Editor has, to quote his preface “ sacri- 
ficed, in some degree, amusement to 
information.”” We think his success 
certain, since the goa are almost 
tired of hearing that thousands of pounds 
are expended upon the embellishment 
of books, which, like Vauxhall enter- 
tainments, have their brief season, and 
are then no more heard of. Among the 
perennial pieces in the Amulet we should 

lace Dr. Walsh’s visits to Nicza; 
Fafanticide in the Islands of the Pacific, 


by the Rev. W. Ellis; Cemeteries in 
India, by Miss E. Roberts; and the 
Actual State of the Slave Trade on the 
Coast of Africa. The lighter pieces 
are not a whit the Jess welcome in the 
same volume; as the Mossits, by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall; the Greek Girl, by L. E.L.; 
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the Poetf’s Landscape, by A. Cunning- 
ham ; or Miss Mitford’s pleasant, homely 
paper, (we say so, notwithstanding the 
title,) 


A DAY OF DISTRESS. 


Tr was a glorious June morning; and 
I got up gay and bright, as the Ameri- 
cans say, to breakfast in the pretty 
summer-room overlooking the gurden, 
which, built partly for my accommodation 
and partly for that of my geraniums, 
who make it their winter residence, is 
as regularly called the green-house as 
if I and my several properties—sofas, 
chairs, tables, chiffoniéres, and otto- 
mans—did not inhabit it during the whole 
of the fine season ; or as if it were not 
in its own person a well-proportioned 
and spacious apartment, no otherways 
to be distinguished from common draw- 
ing-rooms than by being nearly fronted 
with glass, about which out-of-door 
myrtles, passion-flowers, clematis, and 
the Persian honeysuckle, form a most 
graceful and varied frame-work, not un- 
like the festoons of flowers and foliage 
which one sees round some of the scarce 
and high-prized tradesmen’s cards, and 
ridotto tickets of Hogarth and Barto- 
lozzi. Large glass folding-doors open 
into the little garden, almost surrounded 


by old buildings of the most picturesque 
form—the buildings themselves partly 
hidden by clustering vines, and my su- 

rb bay-tree, its shining leaves glitter- 
ing in the sun on one side, whilst a tall 
pear-tree, garlunded to the very top with 


an English honeysuckle in full flower, 
breake the horizontal line of the low 
cottage-roof on the other; the very 
pear-tree being, in its own turn, half 
concealed by a splendid pyramid of ge- 
raniums erected under its shade. Such 
geraniums ! It does not become us poor 
mortals to be vain—but really, my gera- 
niums! There is certainly nothing but 
the garden into which Aladdin found his 
way, and where the fruit was composed 
of gems, that can com with them. 
This pyramid is undoubtedly the great 
object from the green-house; but the 
common flower-beds which surround it, 
filled with roses of all sorts, and lilies of 
all colours, and pinks of all patterns, and 
campanulas of all shapes, to say nothing 
of the innumerable tribes of annuals, of 
all the outlandish names that ever were 
invented, are not to be despised even 
beside the gorgeous exotics, which, 
arranged with the nicest attention to 
colour.and form, so as to combine the 
mingled charms of harmony and con- 
trast, seem to look down proudly on their 
humble compeers. 


« 
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No pleasanter place for a ‘summer- 
breakfast—always a pretty’ thing; with 
its cherries, and strawberries, and its 
affluence of nosegays and posies—no 
pleasanter place for a summer breakfast- 
table than my green-house. And no 
pleasanter companion, with whom to 
enjoy it, than the fair friend, as bright 
as a rose-bud, and as gay as a lark— 
the saucy, merry, charming Kate, who 
was waiting to partake our country fare. 
The birds were singing in the branches ; 
bees, and butterflies, and myriads of gay 
happy insects were flitting about in the 
flower-beds ; the haymakers were crowd- 
ing to their light and lively labour in a 
neighbouring meadow ; whilst the plea- 
sant smell of the newly-mown grass 
blended with that of a bean-field in full 
blossom still nearer, and with a thou- 
sand odours of the garden—so that 
sight, and sound, and smell, were-a rare 
compound of all that is delightful to the 
sense and the feeling. 

Nor were higher pleasures wanting. 
My pretty friend, with all her vivacity, 
had a keen relish of whut is finest in 
literature and in poetry. An old folio 
edition of that volume of Dryden called 
his “ Fables,’”’ which contains the glo- 
rious rifaccimenti of parts of Chaucer, 
and the best of his original poems, hap- 
pened to be on the table; the fine de- 
scription of Spring in the opening of 
the Flower andthe Leaf, led to the 
picture of Eden’in the Paradise Lost, 
and that again to Comus, and Comus to 
Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, and 
Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess to Shak- 
speare, and As You Like It. The bees 
and the butterflies, culling for pleasure 
or for thrift the sweets of my geraniums, 
were but types of Kate Leslie and my- 
self roving amidst the poets. This does 
not sound much like a day of distress ; 
but the evil is to come. 

A gentle sorrow did arrive, all too 
soon, in the shape of Kate Leslie’s pony- 
phaeton, which whisked off that charm- 
ing person as fast as her two long-tailed 
Arabians could put their feet to the 
ground. This evil had, however. sub- 
stantial consolation in the promise of 
another visit very soon; and I resumed 
in peace and quietness, the usual round 
of idle occupation which forms the 
morning employment of a country gen- 
tlewoman of small fortune: ordered 
dinner—minced-veal, cold ham, a cur- 
rant-pudding, and a sallad—if any body 
happens to be curious on the score of 
my housekeeping; renewed my beau- 
pots; watered such of my plants as 
wanted most ; mended my gloves; patted 
Dash ; looked at the Times; and was 








! 
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just sitting down to work, or to pretend 
to work, when I was most pleasantly 
interrupted by the arrival of some morn- 
ing friends—friends from a distance— 
for whom, after a hearty welcome and 
some cordial chat, I ordered luncheon, 
with which order my miseries began. 

“ The keys, if you please, ma’am, 
for the wine and the Kennet ale,” said 
Anne, my female factotum, who rules, 
as regent, not only the cook, and the 
under-maid, and the boy, but the whole 
family, myself included, and is an actual 
housekeeper in every respect except 
that of keeping the keys. ‘ The keys, 
ma’am, if you please,’’ said Anne ; and 
then I found that my keys were not in 
my right-hand pocket, where they ought 
to have been, nor in my left-hand pocket, 
where they might have been, nor in 
either of my apron-pockets, nor in my 
work-basket, nor in my reticule—in 
short, that my keys were lost ! 


Now these keys were only two in, 


number, and small enough in dimensions ; 
but then the one opened that important 
part of me, my writing-desk ; and the 
other contained within itself the speci- 
fic power over every lock in the house, 
‘being no other than the key of the key- 
drawer ; and no chance of picking them 
—for alas! alas! the locks were Bra- 
mah’s! So, after a few exclamations, 
such as, What can have become of my 
keys? Has any one seen my keys? 
Somebody must have run away with my 
keys !—I recollected that, however con- 
solatory to myself such lamentations 
might be, they would, by no means, 
tend to quench the thirst of my guests. 
I applied myself vigorously to remedy 
the evil all I could by sending to my 
nearest neighbours (for time was press- 
ing, and our horse and his master out 
for the day) to supply, as well as might 
be, my deficieny. Accordingly I sent 
to the public-house for their best beer, 
which not being Kennet ale, would not 
go down; and to the good-humoured 
wives of the shoemaker and the baker 
for their best wine. Fancy to your- 
selves a decanter of damson-wine arri- 
ving from one quarter, and a jug of 
parsnip-wine, fresh from the wood, 
tapped on purpose from the other! And 
this for drinkers of Burgundy and 
Champagne! Luckily the water was 
good, and my visiters were good-natured 
and comforted me in my affliction, and 
made a jest of the matter. Reully they 
are a nice family, the St. Johns, espe- 
cially the two young men, to whom I 
have, they say, taught the taste of spring- 
water. 

This trouble passed over lightly 
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enough. But scarcely were they gore 
before the tax-gatherer came for money 
—locked up in my desk! What will 
the collector say ?—And the justice’s 
clerk for warrants, left under my care 
by the chairman of the bench, and also 
safely lodged in the same safe reposi- 
tory. What will their —— say to 
this delinquency? It will be fortunate 
if they do not issue a warrant against 
me in my own person! My very purse 
was left by accident in that unlucky 
writing-desk ; and when our kind neigh- 
bours, the Wrights, sent a melon, and I 
was forced to borrow a shilling to give 
the messenger, I could bear my loss no 
longer, and determined to institute a 
strict search on the instant. 

But before the search could begin, in 
came the pretty little roly-poly Sydneys 
and Murrays, brats from seven down- 
wards, with their whole train of nurses, 
and nursery-maids, and nursery-gover- 
nesses, by invitation, to eat strawberries ; 
and the strawberries were locked up in 
a cupboard, the key of which was in the 
unopenable drawer ! And good farmer 
Brookes, he too called, sent by his ho- 
nour for a bottle of Hollands—the right 
Schiedam ; and the Schiedam was in 
the cellar; and the key of the cellar 
was in the Bramah-locked drawer ! 
And the worthy farmer, who behaved 
charmingly for a man deprived of his 
gin, was fain to be content with excuses, 
like a voter after an election; and the 
poor children were compelled to put up 
with promises, like a voter before one ; 
to be sure, they had a few pinks and | 
roses to sweeten their disappointment ; 
but the strawberries were as uncomeate 
able as the Schiedam. 

At last they were gone; and then 
began the search in good earnest. Every 
drawer, not locked, every room that 
could be entered, every box that could 

pened, was r ked over and over 
again for these intolerable keys. 

All my goods and chattels were flung 
together in heaps, and then picked over 
(a process which would make even new 
things seem disjointed and shabby), and 
the quantities of trumpery thereby dis- 
closed, especially in the shape of thim- 
bles, needle-cases, pincuzhions, and 
scissars, from the different work-baskets, 
work-boxes, and work-bags (your idle 
person always abounds in working ‘ma- 
terials), was astounding. I think there 
were seventeen pincushions of different 
patterns—beginning with an old boot 
and ending with a new guitar. But 
what was there not? It seemed to me 
that there were pocketable commodities 
enough to furnish a second-hand bazaar ! 
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Every thing was there except my keys. 
For four hours did I and my luckless 
maidens perambulate the house, whilst 
John, the boy, examined the garden ; 
until we were all so tired that we were 
forced to sit down from mere weariness. 
Saving always the first night of one of 
my own tragedies, when, though I pique 
myself on being composed, I can never 
manuge to sit still; except on such an 
occasion, I do not think I ever walked 
so*much at one time in my life. At 
last I flung myself on a sofa in the 
green-house, and began <o revolve the 
possibility of their being still in the place 
where I had first missed them. 

A jingle in my apron-pocket afforded 
some hope, but it turned out to be only 
the clinking of a pair of garden-scissors 
against his old companion, a silver pen- 
cil-case—and that prospect faded away. 
A slight opening of Dryden’s heavily- 
bound volume gave another glimmer of 
sunshine, but it proved to be occasioned 
by a sprig of myrtle in Palemon and 
Arcite—Kate Leslie’s elegant mark. 

This circumstance recalls the recol- 
lection of my pretty friend. Could she 
have been the culprit? And I began to 
ponder over all the instances of uncon- 
scious key-stealing that I had heard of 
amongst my acquaintance. How my 
old friend, Aunt Martha, had been so 
well known for that propensity as to be 
regularly sought after when keys were 
missing ; and my young friend, Edward 
Harley, from the habit of twisting some- 
thing round his fingers during his elo- 
quent talk (people used to provide 
another eloquent talker, Madame de 
Staél, with a willow-twig for that pur- 
pose), had once caught up and carried 
away a key, also a Bramah, belonging 
to a lawyer’s bureau, thereby, as the 
lawyer affirmed, causing the loss of divers 
lawsuits to himself and his clients. 
Neither Aunt Martha nor Edward had 
been near the place; but Kate Leslie 
might be equally subject to absent fits, 
and might, in a paroxysm, have abstract- 
ed my keys; at all events it was worth 
trying. So I wrote her a note to go by 
post in the evening (for Kate, I grieve 
to say, lives about twenty miles off) and 
determined to await her reply, and think 
no more of my calamity. 

A wise resolution! but, like many 
other wise resolves, easier made than 
kept. Even if I could have forgotten 
my loss, my own household would not 
have let me. 

The cook, with professional callous- 
ness, came to demand sugar for the 
currant-pudding—and the sugar was in 
the store-room— and the store-room was 
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locked ; and scarcely had I recovered 
from this shock before Anne came to 
inform me that there was no oil in the 
cruet, and that the flask was in the 
cellar, snugly reposing, I suppose, by 
the side of the Schiedam, so that if for 
weariness I could have eaten, there was 
no dinner to eat—for without the salad 
who would take the meat? However, 
I being alone, this signified little; much 
less than a circumstance of which I was 
reminded by my note to Kate Leslie, 
namely, that in my desk were two im- 

ortant letters, one triple, and franked 

r that very night; as well as a cor- 
rected proof-sheet, for which the press 
was waiting; and that all these des- 
patches were to be sent off by post that 
evening. 

Roused by this extremity, I carried 
my troubles and my writing-desk to my 
good friend the blacksmith—a civil in- 
telligent man, who sympathized with 
my distress, sighed, shook his head, and 
uttered the word Bramah!—and I 
thought my perplexity was nearly at its 
height, when, as I was wending slowly 
homeward, my sorrows were brought to 
a climax by my being overtuken by one 
of the friends whom I admire and honour 
most in the world—a person whom all 
the world admires—who told me in her 
prettiest way, that she was glad to see 
me so near my own gate, for that she 
was coming to drink tea with me. 

Here was a calamity! The Lady 
Mary H., a professed tea-drinker—a 
green tea-drinker, one (it was a point 
of sympathy between us) who took 
nothing but tea and water, and, there- 
fore, required that gentle and lady-like 
stimulant in full perfection. Lady Mary 
come to drink tea with me; and I with 
nothing better to offer her than tea from 
the shop—the village-shop--bohea, or 
souchong, or whatever they might call 
the vile mixture! Tea from the shop 
for Lady Mary! Ill luck could go no 
further: it was the very extremity of 
small distress. 

Her ladyship is, however, as kind 
as she is charming, and bore our mutual 
mistortune with great fortitude; ad- 
mired my garden, praised my geraniums, 
and tried to make me forget my cala- 
mity. Her kindness was thrown away. 
I could not even laugh at myself, or find 
beauty in my flowers, or be pleased 
with her for flattering them. I tried, 


however, to do the honours by my 
plants ; and, in placing a large night- 
scented stock, which was just beginning 
to emit its odour, upon the table, I 
struck against the edge, and found 
something hard under my belt. 
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“ My keys! my keys!” cried I, 
untying the ribbon, as I heard a most 
pleasant jingle on the floor; and the 
lost keys, sure enough, they were; 
deposited there, of course by my own 
hand; unfelt, unseen, and unsuspected, 
during our long and weary search. Since 
the adventure of my dear friend, Mrs. S., 
who hunted a whole morning for her 
spectacles whilst they were comfortably 
perched upon her nose, I have met with 
nothing so silly and so perplexing. 

But my troubles were over—my uafflic- 
tion was at an end. 

The strawberries were sent to the 
dear little girls; and the Schiedam to 
the good farmer; and the warrants to 
the clerk. The tax-gather called for 
his money ; letters and proofs went to 
the post ; and never in my life did I en- 
joy a cup of Twining’s green tea so 
much as the one which Lady Mary and 
I took together after my day of distress. 


The plates of the Amule¢ include 
three Portraits of the loveliest of our 
female Nobility, exquisitely engraved 
after Sir T. Lawrence ; a very couronne 
des roses. The death ofthe First-born, 
(from Exodus) is admirably engraved 
by W. Greatbach, after Hayter. We 
have only space to notice a masterly 
transfer of He Hae Death of Eucles, 
by S. Sangster, ‘and to congratulate the 
purchasers of the Amulet on their facile 
acquisition of so splendid a work of art. 





The WHinter’s UH reath 
Is of its usual amusing character, aided 
by some contributions of considerable 
power and graphic skill. We subjoin 
three extracts : 


THE YOUNGER SON. 
By Mary Howitt. 


Tne younger son to his father spake, 
*« My bome is weary grown ; 

Give me the portion of thy goods 
Will one day be my own : 


** And let me go into the world ; 
1 long its joys to see,— 

Llong to spend my youtbful years 
Among the fair and free.” 


“My son! my son!” the old man said, 
With a low, prophetic voice, 

** Tarry at home ia quietuess— 
Thine is an evil choice: 


Tarry at home in quietness ! 
I have but children twaia; 
And ye are life unto my svul!” 
But the old man spoke in vain. 


Then up he went to his iron chest, 
That was locked with an iron key, 
And he took seven bags of fine red gold, 
And three of the white money. 


“« And this,” be said, ‘‘ is half my wealth ;"— 
And he carried them one by one, 

And set them down, a goodly row, 
Before his youngest son ;— 


*¢ [ gained it, boy, without acrime,— 
I've hoarded it for thee ; 
And as by honest means it came, 
So let its spendings be! * 
* * * * * 
In the eity is a festive stir, 
And riot fills the air ; 
And who beside the youngest son 
Can make such revel there ? 


A thousand guests go thronging up 
A lordly staircase bright ; 
And that young man, throughout his ball, 
Hears dancing feet so musical 
lake merry sound all night. 


Each day on couches soft he lies, 
With gold cloth at his feet,— 

And a hundred meats are carved for hin 
When he sits down to eat. 


He takes his wine in a golden cup.— 
With a free hand wastes his sture : 
Thou prodigal, be warned in time— 
Thy seven bags are but four! 
* * * * * 
There are one-and-twenty gentlemen 
Around the table sitting: 
Ah, younger son! dare not that throw, 
Each villain doth his business know, 
And 'tis for thy outwitting ! 


He's thrown the dice—he’s lost the game! 
And now he sits apart 

There’s a burning anger in bis brow— 
There's madness in his heart. 


He lifts the wine-cup to his lips, 
fevered maa is he,— 
He drains it, and he filleth still, 
And drinketh desperately ! 
* 


* 
“Ho, fellow!” saith the midnight watch, 
Within the city street, — 
** Whence come at such an hour?” they ask, 
Of one they nightly meet. 


’Tis he, *tis he—the younger son— 
How changed in mood and frame ! 
Aud now he leads a sinful life, 
A siuful life of shame. 


And he bath spent the seven bags 
That were filled up to the brim,— 
And the three alone, of white money, 

Are only left to him. 


Well, younger son, since it is so, 
Thine evil ways amend, 

And where thou spent a thousand pounds, 
A penny thou now must spend. 


Thy years are few, and thou art strong— 
Come, yield uot. to dismay ! 

—Thou fool '—hast with a madman’s hand 
Thy last mite thrown away ? 


Now God have mercy on thy need! 
With man is little grace, 

¥or they with whom thou spent thy gold 
Will mock thee to thy face. 


He heard the laugh as he went by— 
He saw them turn aside, 

As from a creature pestilent — 

And iu each place, where’er he went, 
He met the taunt of pride. 


They would not give—they would not lend— 
They mocked him one and all : 
Then passed he through the city gate, 
And laid him down, as day grew late, 
Without the city wall. A 
* a 


“e 


* 

Now, younger son, can this be thou! 
Dost herd among the swine! 

Thine eyes are meek, thy brow is pale, 
An altered heart is thine! 

And thou hast bowed to solemn thoughts, 
That through thy spirit ran, 

As in the wilds thou sat’st apart, 

solitary man. 
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Ay, prodigal! sweet tears are these ; 
And this stripped heart is seut 

By God, in token of his grace: 
Look up, poor penitent ! 

Bethink thee of thy father’s hounse— 
Heaven's holy peace is there : 

The very servants of that place 
Have bread enough to spare, 


Up, thon dost perish in the wild! 
Aud there is one doth keep 

Watch for thee with a yearning love, 
A memory fond and deep. 


The younger son rose up, and went 
Unto his native place— 

And bowed, a meek, repentant man, 
Before his father’s face. 


AN INCIDENT AT GIBRALTAR. 


By the Author of “ Spain in 1830;” 
“ Solitary Walks through Many 
Lands,” &c. 


Tuere needs no extraordinary incident 
to impress upon the traveller a recollec- 
tion of Gibraltar. Even if Spain were a 
country devoid of interest, a journey 
across the Peninsula would be repaid by 
the first view of this celebrated spot. 
For my own part, if I had never seen 
Emily Waring,—or rescued her lover 
from his great peril,—or been present at 
the tria) of the unhappy Donovan,—this 
majestic object onal » nevertheless, be 
distinguished among the many scenes 
upon which I have looked with wonder 
and delight, as that one, which is the 
most vividly pictured upon my memory. 

But, with my recollections of Gibral- 
tar, some passages of human life are 
mixed; and when, a year ago, I visited 
this spot for the second time, the glori- 
ous scene that burst upon me as I sailed 
through the Straits,—the Barbary moun- 
tains on one hand,—the Bay of Alge- 
siras and the Sierra of Granada on the 
other,—the placid waters of the Medi- 
terranean spreading towards the east, 
and the gigantic rock guarding its en- 
trance, were lost in the recollection of 
mingled sorrow and joy that annihilated 
ten years; and placed me again, beside 
Emily Waring, and showed me—but I 
will not anticipate. 

In the year 1821, in the month of June, 
I sailed from England with the Levant 
Packet, in the intention of spending a 
few weeks in Cadiz and Gibraltar, and 
of then proceeding to Corfu. 1 think it 
was the 15th of June, when I stepped 
upon the mole of Gibraltar; and the 
same evening I presented my letters to 
Sir G—— D——,, then governor; and 
to Colonel Waring, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, to whose family indeed, I am dis- 
tantly related. Sir G—— D—— invited 
me to a ball, to be given at the Govern- 
ment House the following evening ; and 
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Colonel Waring,—as fine an old man as 
ever served the king,— shaking me 
heartily by the hand, and discovering a 
family likeness, told me I had arrived at 
a most fortunate time, for that his daugh- 
ter Emily would next week be united to 
Captain L——, of the Royal Navy. 

** He’s a noble fellow,’ said the co- 
lonel, “else he should not have my girl ; 
—dine with us to-morrow, and you'll 
meet him, and stay and sup with us; 
you must see Emily ; and take care you 
don’t fall in love with her.” The in- 
junction was necessary; for never do 
female charms appear so seductive, as 
when we know that they all but belong 
to another: and Emily Waring was the 
only truly lovely girl I have ever beheld. 
I will not attempt any description of her 
countenance; the most captivating is 
the most indescribable ; and of her figure 
T will only say, that to an almost infan- 
tine lightness, were added those gracious 
contours that belong to maturer years. 
Captain L——, I found all that the co- 
lonel had depicted him. 

Next evening, I went to the ball at the 
Government House; and while Emily 
Waring was dancing with her betrothed, 
I chanced to observe the eyes of a gen- 
tleman intently fixed upon the pair; he 
was evidently deeply interested ; and in 
the expression of a very handsome coun- 
tenance, it was not difficult to discover, 
that the most deadly jealousy was min- 
gled with the most intense admiration. 
‘‘ Who is that gentleman ?”’ said I to a 
friend whom I had accidently discovered 
among the officers of the garrison. 
“ His name,”’ said he, in a whisper, ‘is 
Donovan ; you have of course remark- 
ed that his eyes constantly pursue the 
colonel’s daughter and her partner; 
there are some curious facts, and rather 
unpleasant suspicions, connected with 
the history of this Donovan. I need 
scarcely, tell you what are his feelings 
towards Miss Waring and Captain L— ; 
that he loves the one, and hates the 
other; and yet, you will be surprised to 
be told, that Donovan and Captain L— 
are apparently the best friends in the 
world. Three years ago, Donovan save 
ed the captain’s life, by an act of extra- 
ordinary daring ; and although Donovan 
has since that time, twice forced Captain 
L—— to fight a duel with him, under 
the most suspicious circumstances, and 
as every one believed, with the express 
intent of shooting him, Captain L—— 


still remembers the benefit conferred 
upon him, and persists in believing in 
the nice honour of Donovan, and in his 
friendship.” 

Donovan now approached the spot 
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where we stood, and our conversation 
was interrupted; but when it was alter- 
wards renewed, my friend informed me, 
that Donovan had furmerly been mar- 
ried; and that some years ago he was 
put upon his trial on suspicion of having 
— his wife; and that, although 

e was acquitted, strong doubt yet rests 
upon the minds of many. ‘He has 
interest,’? added my friend, ‘ and holds 
an important government employment ; 
and etiquette obliges the governor to in- 
vite him.” 

This ball took place on Thursday ; 
and on Monday morning, Emily Waring 
and Captain L—— were to have been 
united. On Friday, and on Saturday, I 
dined with Colonel Waring, his daugh- 
ter, and Captain L——; who on Satur- 
day evening, said in taking leave, that 
he had promised to dine the next day 
with Donovan. I noticed a cloud—a 
shade not of displeasure, but uneasiness, 
pass over Emily’s countenance ; and the 
colonel said, ‘‘ Emily looks as if she 
thought you ought not to run away from 
us to-morrow; and besides, I cannot 
bring myself to like Donovan.” ‘He 
is misunderstood,’’ said Captain L——., 
**T can never forget,’? continued he, 
turning to Emily, and taking her hand, 
“ that but for Donovan, this could never 
have been mine; I could not refuse 
him.’’—*“ Well, well,”’ said the colonel, 
<< we'll see you_at all events in the morn- 
ing ;’’ and we took leave. 

Next morning we went to parade, 
which, in Gibraltar, is the morning 
lounge. When it was over, the colonel 
complained of fatigue, and returned 
home ; I seated myself beside the statue 
of General Elliot ; and the two betroth- 
ed strolled into the Alameda, that most 
charming labyrinth of geranium and aca- 
cia and orange trees; and they staid in 
it so long, that I left my seat, and re- 
turned to the colonel’s house, where I 
afterwards, dined. We expected that 
Captain L—— would have passed the 
evening with us after leaving Donovan ; 
but he did not appear. The colonel 
was evidently piqued; and Emily be- 
trayed some uneasiness—and, perhaps, 
a little disappointment. I took my leave 
about eleven; and promised to accom- 
pany the wedding party at nine o’clock 
next morning to the Government House, 
where the ceremony was to take place. 
I was punctual to my time ;—Emily 
looked, as a lovely bride ought to look, 
modest and enchanting; the colonel 
was impatient; for Captain L—— had 
not arrived. It was now nine o’clock— 
half-past nine—ten o’clock came; but 
the bridegroom was still absent. The 
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colonel’s pique began to yield to uneasi- 
ness; Emily’s uneasiness was changed 
for agitation. I offered to go to Cap- 
tain L——; and J learned at his hotel 
that he had not been seen since five 
o’clock the day before. A mexsage was 
then sent to Mr. Donovan, who return- 
ed for answer, that after dinner he and 
Captain L—— walked up the rock: but 
that having taken different paths, they 
had missed each other, and he had not 
seen Captain L since. ; 

I need not describe the change which 
a few hours had wrought upon Emily. 
I saw her sitting in her bridal dress, 
pale and tearlevs ; and the old colonel 
stood beside her—one hand enclosed his 
daughter’s,and with the other he brushed 
away the tear that now and then started 
to his own eye. At this moment, the 
governor, Sir G—— D——, was an- 
nounced, and the colonel and myself re- 
ceived him. ‘ The unaccountable dis- 
_. of Captain L >” said he, 
‘has been made known to me some 
hours ago; I have used every means to 
penetrate the mystery, but without suc- 
cess. The sentinels on the eastern 
Piquet saw him pass up in company 
with Mr. Donovan; and under all the 
circumstances, I have thought it my 
duty to order Mr. Donovan’s arrest.” 

By a singular, and for Mr. Donovan, 
unfortunate fatality, the court for the 
judgment of civil and criminal causes, 
commenced its sittings at Gibraltar on 
the day following ; and from some far- 
ther evidence which had been tendered, 
it was thought necessary to send Mr. 
Donovan to trial. There was no direct 
evidence, but there were strong pre- 
sumptions against him. His hatred of 
Captain L—— was proved by many wit- 
nesses ; the cause of it, the preference 
of Miss Waring, was proved by her 
father; the circumstances attending the 
two duels were inquired into; and the 
result of the inquiry militated more 
strongly against the character of Mr. 
Donovan than had even been expected. 
It was proved, moreover, that when Mr. 
Donovan left his house, in company with 
Captain L—, he carried a concealed 
stiletto; and it was proved that they were 
last seen together, walking towards the 
eastern extremity of the rock—more 
than half a mile beyond the farthest 
piquet. The reader, perhaps, requires 
to be informed, that the highest summit 
of the rock of Gibraltar is its eastern 
extremity, which terminates in a preci- 
pice of fifteen hundred feet; and that 
about half a mile beyond the farthest 
sentinel, the road to the summit branches 
into two—one branch gaining the height 
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by an easy zig-zag path, the other skirt- 
ing the angle of the rock, and passing 
near the mouth of the excavations. 

It was of course irregular, upon the 
trial of Mr. Donovan, to refer to his 
former trial; but this had no doubt its 
weight ; and he was adjudged guilty of 
murder, and sentenced to die. ‘The sen- 
tence was pronounced on Friday, and on 
Monday it was to be carried into execu- 
tion. 

When the morning of the day arrived, 
Mr. Donovan desired to make a con- 
fession ; and his confession was to this 
effect—that although innocent of the 
crime on suspicion of which he was 
about to forfeit his life, punishment was 
nevertheless justly due, both on account 
of the former murder of which he had 
been acquitted, but of which he had in 
reality been guilty, and on account of 
the crime he had meditated, though not 
perpetrated, against Captain L——. He 
admitted, that he had resolved upon his 
destruction—that in order to accomplish 
his purpose, he had proposed a walk to 
the eastern summit of the rock—and 
that his design had been frustrated only 
by Captain L—— having taken a diffe- 
rent path, and having never arrived at 
the summit. 

The same night, while lying in bed, 
and revolving in my mind the extraordi- 
nary events of the last few days, I could 
not resist the conclusion, that Donovan 
was guiltless of the blood of Captain 
L——. Why should he have confessed 
only to the intention, if he had been 
guilty of the act?—why confess one 
murder, and not another ?—and a vague 
suspicion floated upon my fancy, that 
Captain L—— might yet be living. In 
this mood I fell asleep; and dreamed 
that Donovan stood by my bed side: I 
thought he said, three several times, and 
in a tone of great solemnity, such as 
might be the tone of one who had passed 
from the state of the living, ‘I suffered 
justly: but I did not murder im—he 

et lives.”? I am far from meaning to 
infer, that the dream is to be looked 
upon as any supernatural visitation ; it 
was the result, and a very natural result, 
of my waking thoughts: nevertheless, 
it impressed the conviction more strongly 
upon my mind ; and when I awoke, and 
saw the gray dawn, I started from my 
bed with the resolution of acting upo 
its intimation. , 

I crossed the draw-bridge, which was 
then just lowered, traversed the Ala- 
meda; and followed the path that leads 
to Europa Point. Some houses skirt 
the southern side of the rock near to the 
sea; and several boats were moored 
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close to the shore ; no une was stirring; 
it was not then five o’clock, for the morn- 
ing gun had not fired; but I stepped 
into a boat; unfastened its moorings ; 
and rowed under the great rock towards 
the eastern extremity. I soon doubled 
the south-eastern point, and found my- 
self in front of the great precipice; and 
now I backed from the rock, keeping 
my eyes steadfastly fixed upon the fis- 
sures and projections; and the reader 
will scarcely be inclined to credit me, if 
I assert, that when I first descried upon 
a distant projection, something that bore 
the resemblance of a human figure, I felt 
more joy than surprise, so strongly was 
I impressed with the belief that Captain 
L—— might yet be living. A nearer 
and closer inspection almost convinced 
me that I was not deceived ; und I need 
scarcely say, that my boat shot swiftly 
through the water as I returned towards 
Europa Point. 

It is unnecessary that I should detail 
the farther steps that were taken, in 
order to discover whether the informa- 
tion I had given was correct, or the 
means resorted to, to rescue Captain 
L—— from his perilous situation, or the 
measures which were adopted to restore 
him to consciousness and strength. I 
can never forget the visit I made to the 
house of Colonel Waring, the evening 
upon which it had been slowly broken to 
Emily that Captain L—— yet lived. 
Never did smiles and tears meet under 
happier auspices—for joy had unlocked 
the fountain that sorrow had choked 
up; and every tear was gilded by a 
smile. As for the old colonel, his de- 
light knew no bounds--he alternately 
shook me by the hand, and kissed the 
wet, though smiling cheek of his daugh- 
ter. ‘I am not a man of many words,” 
said he, ‘* but by G—d, all I can say is 
this, that if Captain L—— had perished, 
you should have been the man. 

It was some days before Captain L— 
was sufficiently recovered to see his 
bride. I was present at the meeting. 
It was one of those scenes that can never 
pass from the memory of him who has 
witnessed such. Never was happiness 
so prodigal of tears; never were tears 
less bitter. It was now evening; we 
hed left the house, and were seated in 
the colonel’s garden, which overlooks 
the Alameda, and the bay of Algesiras, 
which lay in perfect calm, coloured with 
the gorgeous hues reflected from Anda. 
lusian skies, Captain L—— had not 
yet been requested to relate those parti- 
culars which he alone knew, but he 


guessed our wish ; and when Emily had 
seated herself in an obscure corner of 
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the summer house, he gave us the fol- 
lowing relation :— 

«I left Griffith’s hotel about five 
o’clock, to dine with poor Donovan, as 
I had promised: he received me, as 
usual, with apparent kindness; but dur- 
ing dinner, he was often abstracted— 
there was evident agitation in his tone 
and manner—and for the first time in 
my life I felt uncomfortable in his com- 
pany. After dinner he proposed a walk ; 
{ left the house first ; and chancing to 
glance in at the window as I passed 
round the angle, I saw him place a short 
dagger in his bosom. Suspicion then, 
for the first time, entered into my mind ; 
and the manner of Doncevan, as we as- 
cended, was calculated to increase it. 
You recollect, that about half a mile be- 
yond the highest piquet station, the 
road to the eastern point branches into 
two. I proposed that we should go dif- 
ferent ways. Donovan took the zig- 
zag path; I followed the narrow steep 
path, intending to shun another meeting, 
and to scramble down the southern side. 
In passing the entrance to the excava- 
tions, I noticed that the iron gate was 
open—left open probably accidentally— 
and the saanese of these subterranean 
galleries invited me to enter. While walk- 
ing through them, 1 stopped to look out 
at one of the port-holes; and seeing, 
upon a little platform of the rock, about 
nine feet below, some stalks of white 
narcissus, I felt a strong desire to pos- 
sess myself of them—in fact, I thought 
Emily would like them, for we had often, 
when walking on the rock, or rowing 
under it, noticed these pretty flowers in 
inaccessible spots, and regretted the im- 
possibility of reaching them. Betwixt 
the port-hole and the platform there 
was a small square projection, and a 
geranium root twining round it, by 
which I saw that I could easily and 
safely accomplish my purpose. I ac- 
cordingly stepped, or rather ad ere 
upon the projection, and, only lig tly 
touching it, descended to the platform. 
Having possessed myself of the flowers, 
1 seized the projection to raise myself 
up; but, to my inexpressible horror, 
the mass gave way, and with the ge- 
ranium root, bounded from point to 
point into the sea. The separation of 
this fragment left the face of the rock 
entirely bare, without point, fissure, or 
root: it was at least nine feet from the 
spot where I stood to the lower part 
of the port-hole. It was impossible, by 
any exertion, to reach this; and the 
face of the rock was so smooth, that 
even a bird could not have found a 
footing upon it. I saw that I was lost 
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—I saw that no effort of mine could’ 
save me, and that no human eye could 
see me—and the roaring of the waves 
below drowned all cries for succour. I 
was placed about the middle of the pre- 
cipice, with seven or eight hundred feet 
both above and below. Above, the rock 
projected, so that no one could see me 
from the summit; and the bulging of 
the rock on both sides, I saw must 
prevent any one discovering me from 
the sea, unless a boat should chance to 
come directly under the spot. 

Evening passed away—it grew dark ; 
and when night came, I sat down upon 
the platform, leaning my back against 
the rock. Night passed too, and morn- 
ing dawned—this was the morning when 
Emily would have given herself to me— 
the morning from which I had in imagi- 
nation dated the commencement of hap- 
piness. I renewed my vain efforts; I 
sprang up to the port-hole, but fell 
back upon the platform, and was nearly 
precipitated into the ocean; I cried 
aloud for help, but my cry was only 
answered by some monkeys that jab- 
bered from an opposite cliff. I thought 
of leaping into ihe sea, which would 
have been certain death; I prayed to 
God ; I fear I blasphemed ; I called 
wildly and insanely, called upon Emily ; 
T cursed, and bewailed my fate, and even 
wept like achild; and then I sunk down 
exhausted. Oh! how] envied the great 
birds that sailed by, and that sank down 
in safety upon the bosom of the deep. 
The history of one day is the history 
of all, until weakness bereaved me of 
my powers. Hunger assailed me; I 
ate the scanty grasses that covered the 
platform, and gradually became weaker ; 
and as the sufferings of the body in- 
creased, that of the mind diminished. 
Reason often wandered ; I fancied that 
strange music, and sometimes the voice 
of Emily, mingled with the roar of the 
waves. I saw the face of Donovan 
looking at me through the port-hole ; 
and I fancied that I was married; and 
that the flowers in my bosom was my 
bride, and I spoke to her, and told her 
not to fear the depth or the roar of the 
sea. I have kept the flowers, Emily ; 
I found them in my bosom when I was 
rescued ; here they are,’’ said Captain 
L——, rising, and laying them upon 
Emily’s lap. But the recital had been 
too much for her feelings: she had 
striven to repress them, but they could 
bear no more control. 

* Hated flowers ! ’’ said she, as throw- 
ing herself upon the neck of her be- 
trothed, she found relief in a flood of 
tears. ‘“‘ My sweet girl, my dear Emily,’’ 
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said the colonel, as he gently raised her 
from her resting-place, and pressed her 
to a father’s bosom, “’tis past now; 
and I propose that next Monday we'll” 
—but Emly had left the summer-house : 
‘next Monday,’’ resumed the colonel, 
addressing Captain L——, we’ll have 
the wedding.”? 

And so it was. Oh! how soon are 
sorrows forgotten. I saw Emily led to 
the altar; I saw her afterwards a happy 
and beloved wife. Between my first and 
second visit to Gibraltar, the colonel had 
wi the debt of nature; but Emily’s 

ouse is always my home. I found her 
as beautiful as ever, as gentle and good, 
as much beloved. Emily Waring, I shall 
never see thee more; then God bless 
thee, thy husband, and thy children ! 


The following will but speak for it- 
self : 


THE SOUL OF NATURE. 
By Dr. Bowring. 


Ir [had hatred in me, if my heart, 
Stung by a sense of injury, deep and strong, 
Sought but to recompense the wrong with 
wrong, 
Here would I come and learn “‘ the better part,” 
For here discordant passions all depart, — 
There is such music in the birds’ sweet song— 
There is such power, such pathos in the tbrong 
Of beautiful objects, which around me start, 
That hatred seeins impossible,—and love, 
The omnipotent spirit of the scene ;— 
So are we trained to better things above ; 
So out of hallowed moments that have been 
We gather up the thoughts of what will be, 
When hopes and memory blend in ecstasy. 


The plates of the Winter’s Wreath 
are, for the most part, well-engraved 
scenes of beautiful nature. Evening— 
Naples— Lake of Nemi—and the High- 
land fortress of Lessing Gray—ure all 
good. Abbeville, by Roberts, is clever 
and true; and a Highland Piper, by 
Goodall, deserves special mention. 





The Humorist 

Has succeeded—the encore has been 
complied with—and here we have its 
second appearance. The pieces, prose 
and verse, are twenty-one in number. 
They are full of playful pun and —— 
“ sweethearts and wives and jolly tars, 
and all that,” as Captain Copp would say. 

Mr. Harrison, the author, must be a 
merry wight to last through a volume a 
year, but success, like wine, prompts 
wit, so that his second appearance is no 
phenomenon. But, his annual—all hu- 
mour—is not the least difficult to pro- 
duce. We quote one of the most taking 
specimens : 


REFORM. 
We've often thought, and p’rhaps ‘twill strike 
The reader, the Reform Bill's like 
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Our subject-plate—a wagon ; 

The fore-horse in the team’s a Grey, 

And, though they’re working night and day, 
But heavily they dyag on. 


For our own parts, we never mix 
In state or civic politics, 
Yet wish “ the Bill’ may be a 
Most sov’reign cure for England's ills, 
And prove, like Abernetby’s pills, 
A perfect panacea. 


We boast no legislative powers, 

But leave to wiser heads than ours 
The labours for which we 

Have no vocation, while we say, 

Cut every rotten branch away, 
But do not harm the tree. 


Witbout pronouncing on “‘ the Bill,” 

In praise or ceusure, there are still 
Some things we can’t help noting ; 

For instance, those who t’other day 

Got ten pounds for their vote, will pay 
Ten pounds a-year for voting. 


In many a wight whose crippled toe 

On cushion rests, “the Bill? will blow 
Up hope’s expiring embers ; 

He’ll soon discard his gouty shoes, 

Biess’d with the liberty to choose 
Another set of ers, 


The poor especially, ’tis said, 
Ex ene the Si will cheapen bread— 
e rather doubt it ; still 
Some reason in the hope we see, 
They've heard so much concerning the 
Provisions of « the Bill.” 


And, should it pass into a law, 

Such wonders as the world ne’er saw 
Twill bring about, we trow; 

Since it has clauses which propose, 

We’re told, to give a voice to those 
Who have no voices now. 


Thus Birmingham, for deeds in arms 

So famed, though safe from war's alarms, 
Will profit by the plan; 

While Manchester, of high renown, 

Will send two members up to town 
By Pickford’s caravan. 


And Sheffield too, that shines in steel, 
Its benefits will surely feel 
Through all its various trades ; 
It needs no second sight to see 
Its representatives will be 
Two heen, well-temper’d blades. 


Nay, in the “Commons’ House,” a few 
Would have the colonies vote too ;— 
How strange ‘twould be, some day, 
When Parliament for bus’ness meets, 
To see two members take their seats, 
Return’'d from Botany Bay. 


°Tis more than probable, “ the Bill * 

Will oust a few old members; still 
There must be some who never 

Can care about a seat, since they 

Would be, could they but have their way, 
Upon their /egs for ever. 


Our song is sung ;—if ask’d to own 

Our party, we would answer, none— ‘ 
Whig, Radical, or Tory; 

We rank ourselves among the friends 

Of those who, scorning private ends, 
Seek England's weal and glory. 


The cuts are 81 {in number, by Mr, 
W.H. Brooke. They are the symbols, 


the hieroglyphics of fun. It would be 
tedious to describe them, but every one 
must allow that if each cut produces a 
laugh, the whole set is cheap at the cost 
of the volume. 
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The Literarp Souvenir 


TAKEs its usual high ground: that is, 
the papers, especially: those in verse, 
are of such excellence as the public 
might expect from a poet-editor. Mrs. 
Alaric Watts has furnished four pieces 
of great beauty, one of which we quote: 


THE TRIBUTE OF ARMS. 
By Mrs. Alaric Watts. 


There is a legend connected with the Church 
of Notre-Dame, that one of the earlier French 
kings rode into that cathedral after a victorious 
battle, and left there his horse aud arms, as an 
offering to God and the Virein for his success. 
Up to the period of the first revolution there 
existed an equestrian statue of a knight, armed 
cap-a-pee, who is supposed to have been this 
hero. Historians are agreed as to the fact, but 
differ respecting the identity of the individual. 


1 

TuHexeE came a knight, in his armour dight, to the 
Church of Notre-Dame— 

The victor heir of proud Navarre, and the sun- 
bright Oriflamme ; 

The chancel rang ‘neath his courser’s tread, 
where the priests were bowed in prayer, 

And the mitred abbot raised Lis head, for a 

princely guest was there, 


ue 

He greeted not that holy band, but made the 
accustomed sign, 

And reived his barb with a practised hand, at 
the foot of St Mary's sbrine ; 

Then lightly leaped from his saddle down, the 
monks stood mute the while, 

And bis kingly vrow was lighted now, 
With a bright triumphant smile. 


ul. 

As he bowed him there on the altar-stair, and 
his devoir duly paid, 

For added glory to his crest, and fame to bis 
baitle-blade,— 

Then laid aside his helm of pride, nor shunned 
the gazing crowd, 

But kneeling near, where all might hear, his 
homage breathed aloud — 


Iv. 

‘*Mother of God! to thee I bring this hacked 
and dinted shield, 

And this red reaping-hook of death, from Cassel's 
bloody field ; 

These trophies true are sure thy due, to whom 
all honour be— 

The stri‘e is dove, the battle won, by might de- 
rived from thee! 


v. 

“I offer here my victor spear, my proud and 
gallant steed ; 

The borse and lance, how dearly proved ! that 
served my sorest need : 

Yes, Mary Mother! unto thee such gifts of right 


ong, 
For the race it is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong. 


vi. 

«What most I prize, I proffer thee—accept the 
tribute meet— 

My sword, ny shield, my spear, my steed, all 
prostrate at thy feet. 

There let them lie before thy shrine, that all the 
world may. see, 

We know who nerved the conqueror’s arm, and 
gave the victory!” 


Mr. Watts has some admirable lines 
for the blank leaves of the poems of 
Wordsworth, Campbell, Coleridge, and 


Lamb: and a conversazione which will 
not be so acceptable to the parties it 
points to. There is, however, poetical 
as well as party feeling in this piece, 
and if its smart be keenly felt, we can only 
say ‘those who live in glass-houses,’’ 
&c. The public yet know but little of 
the favouritism of literary partisanship, 
but the secrets are coming forth. 

We have extracted the first, and to 
our mind, the best, prose tale in the 
volume, with little abridgement. 


THE SIGNAL. 
By the author of the “ Romance of 
French History.” 


My regiment was stationed at Trent, 
from 1806, when the Tyrol was ceded 
to Bavaria by the treaty of Presburg, 
till 1809, the commencement of the pre- 
sent war. This period, of three years, 
I number among the most remarkable 
in my life. The early part of it, how- 
ever, was spent in the lassitude, both of 
mind and body, which garrison-troopa 
are so liable to fall into when they find 
themselves suddenly in a place destitute 
of the unmeaning nothings, which fill 
up the life of a soldier during peace, 
under the name of amusement. We 
were in fact shunned— sent to Coventry, 
as the English say; and it is not to be 
supposed, that we received with any 
affectation of mildness the tacit insult. 
Some disorders took place not strictly in 
consonance with civil etiquette. The 
inhabitants no longer remained silent ; 
and instead of keeping aloof as hereto- 
fore, they closed upon us with some- 
what too much familiarity: in short a 
series of mutual aggressions took place, 
which kept the town in a perpetual fer- 
ment. One day, in the midst of this 
anarchy, being somewhat heated with 
wine after dinner, it was proposed by 
two or three young officers, to present 
ourselves uninvited at an evening party, 
which we understood was to be given at 
a house in the neighbourhood of the 
town. In a perfectly sober moment I 
should have thought the frolic too 
boyish ; however, out we sullied, to the 
number of four, and took the way to 
the scene of action, laughing boiste- 
rously at the idea of a Tyrolese soirée. 
Sending in our cards, we followed up 
the heels of the astonished servant, and 
speedily found ourselves in a room filled 
with apparently genteel company of 
both sexes. ‘The conversation stopped ; 
all eyes were turned upon the intruders; 
and after a moment’s pause, the master 
of the house bowing politely, asked us 
to sit down. This was a very unexpected 
reception. We had come prepared to 
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find informality repelled by ‘rudeness, 
and after a little badinage with the 
* country girls,’ to get back to our 
quarters sword in hand. We indeed 
looked a little foolish, and had it not 
been for the good sense and readiness of 
one of my comrades—a young French- 
man —we should perhaps have slunk 
away as suddenly as we had entered. 
He apologised with great frankness, be- 
wailing the dulness of a garrison life, 
and imploring the ladies to mediate be- 
tween us and the prejudices of their 
countrymen ; and in a very short time 
we found ourselves as much at home as 
if we had come by invitation. There 
was one of the ladies to whom I more 
particularly attached myself. She was 
very young, but possessed a splendour 
of beauty which constituted her the star 
of the evening, and entitled her to the 
exclusive homage of the senior officers. 
Dorathen herself did not seem to be dis- 
pleased with her conquest, but on the 
contrary paid me every attention that 
was consistent with delicacy and good 
breeding ; and indeed the whole party 
by degrees began to exhibit unequivocal 
symptoms of good humour and cordi- 
ality, with the exception of one man. 
This individual, whose name was Rusen, 
possessed not a line of the German phy- 
siognomy, but was evidently a decided 
Italian, although residing here in the 
confluence of the blood of the two races. 
His features were handsome, but his 
complexion singularly dark, and his 
eyes of a fierce and sinister expression ; 
which. contrasted strongly with the in- 
genuous blue orbs of Dorathen. The 
latter was evidently not only his mistress 
but his affianced bride; and there ap- 
peared to exist between them the kind 
of mysterious confidence which is usually 
observed among lovers. By degrees, as 
my sudden acquaintance with Dorathen 
seemed to approach towards familiarity, 
Rusen became first uneasy, then indig- 
nant, then cold and distant. His mis- 
tress, who treated his frowns with al- 
most contempt, became alarmed at his 
desertion, and put in practice a thou- 
sand familiar wiles to lure him back to 
her chair. Was not this like love? 
And yet I could read something in her 
eyes that told a different tale. There 
seemed to be nothing tender in her un- 
easiness; and once or twice I detected 
in her stolen glance an expression of 
fear rather than timidity. The hour of 
parting came, and I requested permis- 
sion to escort Dorathen home, under- 
standing that she resided at some dis- 
tance on the Botzen road. This was 
declined on the plea of a similar en- 





gagement with Rusen. The latter, how- 
ever, although within earshot, would 
not hear. He did not stir from his 
place; the company had almost all left 
the house; and Dorathen, at last, with 
heightening colour, put her arm within 
mine, and calling her servant, we went 
out together. The night was dark, and 
the way solitary. The servant walked 
before us with a lantern. Dorathen 
answered incoherently to my remarks; 
her thoughts seemed absent and per- 
plexed. At last, suddenly interrupting 
me — ‘Sir,’ said she, “ you are a 
stranger in this part of the country, 
and as a Bavarian, the inhabitants ima- 
gine that they owe you no good will. 
For my part, I am at home; and am 
known both to the townsmen and pea- 
santry ; I am under the protection too, 
of a trusty servant. Return to your 
barracks, I entreat you—return speedily, 
and not too openly—and forget that I 
was ever so weuk as to accept of a po- 
liteness which may cost you but too 
much !’’ She was agitated. She pres- 
sed my arm as she spoke, and her words 
came low and muffled, as if she dreaded 
that zome one should overhear her. For 
my part, J was touched and interested. 
The intoxication of wine had passed 
away, and I felt that of love rising upon 
my heart and my brain. I attributed 
the fears to inexperience, and the natu- 
ral timidity of a woman ; and continued, 
in spite of her entreaties, to enjoy my 
happiness. On reaching her father’s 
house, all was dark. The family had 
retired to bed, and she tapped lightly 
on a window. The window opened ; 
and after whispering for a minute with 
some one within, a coarse cloak and a 
peasant’s hat were handed to her. “I 
entreated you to return,’’ said she, 
‘‘ while yet no disguise would have been 
necessary. You owe it to me now, 
were it only for the sake of my own 
peace of mind, to do me the small fa- 
vour of throwing this cloak upon your 
shoulders, and concealing your military 
py this broad- brimmed hat.”’— 
« What is it you apprehend ?”? demand- 
ed I, in some surprise—“ the Tyrolese 
and Bavarians are now one nation; we 
are not in war; the clowns capable of 
forming opinion, laugh aloud at their 
late Austrian constitution; and even 
the peasants will soon get reconciled to 
a government which demands nothing 
more than order and submission to law- 
ful authority.”’ —“ There is no law- 
ful authority,’’ said the pretty rebel, 
“ either in the sword or the pen—either 
in battles or treaties.””—‘< In what then, 
for heaven’s sake ?””—* In the will of 
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the majority of the nation.””—“ In the 
will of the majority of the nation! In 
the will of an ignorant and ferocious 
peasantry, who can neither read nor 
write, and who are equally unacquainted 
even with the geographical position of 
Bavaria and Austria !”? — I will not 
argue with you,’’ said Dorathen, “on 
a subject on which we never can agree. 
I demand of you nothing more than a 
good night’s sleep, and that is what you 
have no right to deprive me of.’? — 
“ Alas, Dorathen,’’ said I, “ it would 
be in vain for me to make such a de- 
mand of you! However, I will not 
now dispute an authority which I hold 
to be more lawful than even that of the 
majority of the nation ;’’ and so saying, 
I equipped myself in the cumbrous dress 
she offered. ‘ Now, tell me,” said I, 
seizing her hand, and bending forward 
to snatch the salute which I knew the 
custom of the country authorised on 
such occasions,—“ tell me, Dorathen, 
are you engaged to the dusky Italian ?”’ 
—‘ Yes—no,’’—said Dorathen hastily. 
I closed her lips with mine, thus ac- 
cepting of the negative. 

began to retrace my steps gaily. 
She was the most beautiful, and the 
most interesting piece of womankind I 
had ever fallen in with; and in a coun- 
try like this, she seemed nothing less 
than an angel descended on purpose to 
reconcile me to life. My thoughts, 
however, were soon dragged down to 
earth by the difficulties of the road. I 
had no light to guide my steps, and the 
night appeared to become darker and 
darker. Trent, however, was in view, 
or at least its situation was indicated by 
some straggling lamps in the distance, 
and I stumbled on without apprehen- 
sion. Presently I saw something against 
the dull sky, which resembled the figure 
of a man; but as it was without the 
accompanying sound of ateps, I was in 
doubt. The figure vanished: and I be- 
came convinced that it was something 
endowed with the faculty of voluntary 
motion—for there was not a breath of 
air had passed through the gloom. . A 
few minutes after, I was startled by a 
vuice close to my ear. “Is it time ?” 
said-some one passing me from behind. 
«¢ Ay—time to bein bed,’’ muttered I, 
catching by the hilt of my sword. The 
challenger passed on without rejoinder 
—and I confess I was glad of it, for the 
voice was that of Rusen. I was some- 


what agitated, as you will allow the 
best soldier may be at the idea of mid- 
night assassination; and determining 
that it was no longer safe to keep the 
main road, I struck with as little noise 
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as possible into a by-path, determining 
to make a considerable circuit before 
venturing upon the highway again. 
Whether it was owing, however, to my 
ignorance of the localities, or to my 
imagination bewildering itself with spe- 
culations on the revengeful jealousy of 
the Italians, and the dexterity of the 
Tyrolese at the rifle, I knew not; but 
in a very few minutes I had regained 
the road. There were some ruins, ap- 
parently those of a cottage by the way- 
side, and before striking out into the 
valley again, I determined to make use 
of the cover they afforded, to take an 
observation. Accordingly, with my 
drawn sword under my cloak, for I 
had no pistols, I crept along the walls, 
and endeavoured to find some point 
from which I could view the road both 
before and behind. The caution with 
which I moved was highly necessary ; 
for another step would have brought 
me into bodily contact with a man who 
leaned with folded arms against a corner 
of the ruin. 1 was surprised that even 
the little noise I made did not attract 
his attention, but this was soon effected 
by the same ill-boding voice which I had 
heard before. “Is it time ?’’ said Ru- 
sen, passing— for I was sure of the 
voice. ‘ Salurn !’? exclaimed the man, 
starting as if from slumber. “ Has he 
passed yet ?’’—“* No—on my oath; not 
a mouse could have passed without my 
observation — far less a Bavarian.’’ —- 
« Let us go farther on then; he cannot 
be many minutes longer, and the more 
distant we are from the town the bet- 
ter.”? The confederates moved on; 
aud as soon as the sound of their feet 
died away in the distance, I stepped 
from my ambuscade upon the highway, 
and made as hasty a retreat to quarters 
as was ever effected by a soldier on foot. 

The next day I learned that Rusen 
was a Veronese of considerable wealth 
and influence, who had settled in this 
part of the Tyrol, for the purpose of 
carrying into effect some extensive ma- 
nufacturing speculation. He was pub- 
licly known to be the accepted lover of 
Dorathen ; although the lady’s inclina- 
tions were supposed to be biassed more 
by political considerations than by dreams 
of matrimonial happiness. She, in fact, 
as report represented her, was rather an 
extraordinary character. Although quite 
a girl when her country was ceded to 
Bavaria three years before, she had dis- 
tinguished herself as a member of what 
was called the French Patriotic Associ- 
ation ; and had continued to throw every 
impediment in the way of the execu- 
tion of the laws, which female inge- 
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nuity could devise. I could hardly con- 
ceive that the Dorathen of this romance 
and my own was the same being. She 
had seemed to me to be the very beau 
ideal of gentleness and grace; and she 
had commenced her acquaintance with 
one of the ¢yrants by saving his life. 
It is dangerous for a young man, as I 
was then, to perplex his mind upon 
such subjects. My thoughts dwelt upon 
the interesting rebel till she became a 

rt of myself; and at our subsequent 
interviews, I had the happiness to find, 
or imagine, that I was = no means an 
object of indifference to her. At first 
she made use of all the little arts of a 
woman to elicit political information, or 
to convince me of the iniquity of the 
government of which I was an agent. 
But by degrees she avoided such sub- 
jects; it seemed to me that a feeling of 
regard for my honour began to mingle 
with her generous, though mistaken 
patriotism ; she became silent, melan- 
choly, absent; and at last she avoided 
my company so sedulously, that there 
wes sometimes a week between our 
meetings. The morose Rusen, in the 
meantime, whom I sometimes saw, had 
apparently become more reconciled to 
my rivalship; and he even attempted, 
although in vain, to force his acquaint- 
ance with me into intimacy. This of 
course I attributed to political motives ; 
for although at that time we did not 
dream of actual insurrection, we were 
aware of the existence of a party hostile 
to Bavarian interests. I was ordered to 
Botzen with a small escort party for the 
protection of some specie, which was 
to be transmitted by the way of that 
town to the capital. It was long since 
I had seen Dorathen; and certain ru- 
mours of her approaching marriage, al- 
though I could not believe them to be 
true, gave me much uneasiness. Her 
late conduct indeed had appeared cold 
and capricious; and the length of time 
that had elapsed since our last meeting 
was in part the effect of a fit of love- 
like sullenness into which I had fallen. 
I resolved, however, on the present oc- 
casion, since business would lead me 
past the door of her house, to conde- 
scend to enter, and afford her an oppor- 
tunity for explanation. I was fain to 
order my lieutenant to proceed to Lavis, 
and there wait for me ;. and turning my 
horse, I went leisurely back. Dismount- 
ing a little way from the house, I enter- 
ed a footpath which conducted to the 
parlour door ; and finding the door open, 
and no servant at hand, I was just on 
the point of entering when arrested by 
the voice of Rusen. To-morrow 
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night, then,’’ said he, addressing some 
one in the room, “ in the ‘Castle of 
Salurn.’? — *‘ Agreed. But hark !”’— 
The voice which answered was Dora- 
then’s. I know not what idea passed 
through my mind at the moment; but 
in a few seconds J found myself again on 
horseback, and riding like a madman 
after my party. ® ® * ¢ 

On our return from Botzen on the 
following evening, I halted my party in 
the village of Salurn, and ordering some 
refreshment for them and our horses, 
walked out alone on pretence of in- 
quiring into the destinies of the weather. 
It was now dark; and as I entered the 
wilderness of rocks on the side of the 
mountain, I found that their shadow 
brought on a premature night, which 
rendered it difficult for me to distinguish 
the path. The ruined fortress, (of Sa- 
lurn,) however, was full in sight, tow- 
ering far above my head; and it was 
bright with the rays of the sun, that 
were altogether lost to the lower world. 
I had never seen this magnificent object 
80 near, or in a light so well calculated 
to assist its effect ; and I lost some time 
in contemplating the remarkable scene. 
I was startled from my reverie by the ap- 
pearance of a little girl emerging from 
one of the innumerable creeks among 
the rocks, and running across my path. 
As she passed, she threw a small piece 
of paper towards me from a handful she 
curried, and immediately vanished on the 
opposite side. Om eagerly picking up 
the document, which, in the absorbing 
selfishness of love, I imagined to con- 
tain a solution of the enigma that per- 
plexed me, I found written on it, in the 
patois of the country, S’ist zeit, “It is 
time :’’ was this the answer to the chal- 
lenge of Rusen—“ Is tt time ?’?. The 
affinity between the expressions struck 
me with a kind of — and I endea- 
voured, in startled haste, to recall to 
my remembrance what had been the ap- 
pearance of the people as I passed 
through the country. I recollected that 
I had observed, in the course of the 
day, various knots of —- gazing 
into the waters of the Eisak; and that 
once, when a sudden shouting arose 
from one of the groups, it seemed to 
have been caused by the appearance of 
a quantity of sawdust floating down the 
torrent. The people, however, had 
dispersed to their homes as usual, when 
the evening set in; and on leaving the 
village a quarter of an hour before, no 
sign of tumult had been visible, and, 
indeed, no appearance of the inhabi- 
tants at all, except about half a dozen 
conversing behind one of the houses. 
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These last were gazing earnestly towards 
the Castle of Salurn, and at this mo- 
ment it struck me, but not at the time 
as being strange that their attention 
should have been attracted so forcibly by 
so familiar an object. They appeared 
to be gloomy and discontented; and I 
heard one of them say, in the constantly 
recurring form of expression—* It is 
not time.’’ I debated for some moments 
whether I should not return at once to 
my party. Love triumphed however, 
assisted — by curiosity ; and I de- 
termined, since the way was now so 
short, to climb the castle rock before 
returning to the village. The way was 
not zo short as I imagined. Rock after 
rock was passed—sometimes scaled, and 
sometimes coasted round—and still the 
castle appeared to be as distant as ever. 
By degrees, the portion of its walls that 
was illumined by the sun grew less and 
less, and at last, as the light faded al- 
together, I could only recognise it by 
its outlines, faintly traced against. the 
dull sky. _ Plunging on in desperation, I 
at length reached the base of the enor- 
mous cliff on which the castle is built, 
when there was only light enough to 
distinguish that I had thus far succeeded 
in my undertaking. The grand diffi- 
culty now was to find the path, or stair, 
which led to the building above; and 
the. search for this object led me near! 

all round the rock, and wasted so muc 

time, that it became almost pitch dark. 
It is impossible to describe the state of 
my mind at this period. In the midst 
of absurd fancies, engendered by the 
strangeness of my situation, and the 
loneliness and wildness of the place, I 
heard, with a distinctness that at once 
recalled my wandering senses, a human 
voice.’ It was the voice of Rusen, and 
so near, that I instinctively curved my 
fingers to return his grapple. The next 
moment, however, I remembered, that 
he must be wholly unconscious of my 
presence, while I, on: the contrary, 
might have expected him ; and, coasting 
cautiously roynd a jutting point of the 
cliff, I endeavoured to steal unheard to- 
wards the sound. A gleam of light 
presently fell, although only for an in- 
stant, upon one of the rocks before me ; 
and I conjectured that he was provided 
with a dark lantern. It had revealed 
enough of the locality to enable me to 
gain, without noise, a spot from which 
I could see the bearer. Rusen was not 
alone. Two female figures stood near 
him; in one of which, notwithstanding 
that the only light was a reflection from 
the rock, of the flame of the dark lan- 
tern—I recognised Dorathen. The 
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whole three preserved a profound silence 
‘for more than @ minute; during while, 
they might have seemed to be a group 
of statuary. ‘* Hear me!” cried Ru- 
sen, at length, in a stern and almost 
fierce voice, ‘let us understand one 
another. Iam no Tyrolese; I have no 
interest, real or sentimental, in setting 
this unhappy country in a blaze ; but on 
the contrary, such peaceable schemes 
as mine can only flourish where public 
tranquillity is maintained under the 
safeguard of the laws. I well know the 
reason why your Association pitches 
upon me for this service. It is neces» 
sary for your that I should be 
pledged beyond recall—-that the weight 
of money,. influence, and mercantile 
credit and solidity should be thrown 
into the scale. Be it so--I consent. 
But, if I this night set in jeopardy my 
character—my fortune—my life—it is 
for your sake Dorathen, in your cause 
and no other; and it is to you I shall 
look for my reward! Say but the word, 
not equivocally as you have hitherto 
done, for 1 will not:be trifled with here, 
but openly, distinctly — say. that to- 
morrow you will be my wife; and that 
instant I shall scale the rock and do— 
what is to be done.’’. It was some mo- 
ments before Dorathen replied; but 
when she did so, her voice was so low 
and tremulous, that I could not catch a 
single word. ‘ She consents !’’ cried 
their female companion: “ away if you 
be a man !’?—*¢ J did not hear her,’’ re- 
marked Rusen, sulkily and suspiciously. 
—‘ I tell you she has consented— I am 
your witness.”’ A stir took place among 
the speakers, but. as the flame of the 
lamp suddenly disappeared, I could not 
see of what nature. My feelings were 
-by this time excited to a pitch of frenzy. 
Every thing that had seemed strange in 
the conduct of Dorathen was now ac- 
counted for. Her love—her hopes— 
her happiness—all were to be offered up 
with a blind but beautiful piety on the 
altar of her country. This was the 
high-place of the terrible superstition— 
this the moment of sacrifice! * r 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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